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seems our people expect me to speak against the party of compromise."
Before the end of the year he had begun one of his greatest books, although it was one of his shortest. This was " A Dream of John Ball" It is of special autobiographical interest, because it expresses at one and the same time the side of Socialist propaganda and the side of purest literary craftsmanship. It remains, probably, one of the most successful works of art with a distinct preaching motive that modern literature has to offer. Mr. Mackail, with his fine judgment, writes of it: " The flower of his prose romances, the work into which he put the most exquisite descriptions and his deepest thoughts on human life." The point to remember is that this literary work first appeared periodically in the pages of the Commonwealth, the Socialist propagandist journal; and it was written by Morris when he was still the active agitator.
Morris had always complained that the writing of prose had been difficult—more difficult than the writing of poetry. If this difficulty was ever a reality— anything but a fancy on his part—now at least it was clear that he was master of a prose style of singular beauty. Clarity in the expression of his thoughts he had perhaps learned in the composition of the many lectures and speeches which he had given on the subjects of art and politics throughout the country. Now he placed this gift at the service of a dream-like fancy, and " John Ball " was the result.
It is rather a pity to pick out examples from this